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SERMON, 


Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.  1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 

The  Apostle  is  here  speaking,  of  the  religious  assemblies  among 
the  Corinthians;  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  or  principle,  that  in 
all  divine  ministrations,  every  thing  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  the 
people’s  edification.  The  principle,  however,  is  as  applicable  to  every 
part  of  the  Church’s  working  system,  as  to  the  particular  point  of 
Divine  Service ;  and  in  considering  the  text,  I  propose  to  enquire 
whether  any,  and  what  changes  may  be  required  in  our  Liturgical 
services,  and  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to 
the  edification  of  “  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
us  overseers.” 

We  live  in  a  remarkable  age.  The  spirit  of  change  and  progress 
is  abroad — of  progress,  sometimes  in  a  right  direction,  and  often  in  a 
wrong  one — and  frequently  erring  by  excess,  even  when  the  direction 
is  right.  Yet,  no  wise  man  will  overlook  the  fact,  that  such  a  spirit 
is  abroad.  We  cannot  crush  it  if  we  would — and  we  ought  not  if  we 
could — but  rather  seek  to  check  its  tendencies  to  extravagance,  and  by 
giving  it  right  aims  make  it  potent,  for  good,  instead  of  evil.  Such 
movements  in  the  popular  mind,  usually  indicate  the  existence  of 
some  great  and  pressing  necessity. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  and  I  think,  should  not  be  of  serious 
alarm,  that  this  spirit  has  reached  the  Church.  The  Providence  of 
God  has  permitted  it  to  rise ;  and  the  same  Providence,  I  doubt  not, 
will  set  limits  to  it,  and  bring  good  out  of  what  some  may  look  upon 
as  an  element  of  mischief  only.  Be  the  spirit  of  the  age  what  it 
may,  faith  will  not  doubt  the  promise,  that  “  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  the  Church  of  Christ.” 
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I  shall  make  no  apology,  then,  for  discussing  on  this  occasion,  a 
subject  to  which,  in  every  way,  public  attention  has  been  recently 
called,  and  in  regard  to  which  no  one  can  be  indifferent,  who  loves  the 
Church,  and  the  truth  of  which  she  is  the  keeper  and  dispenser.  I 
hope  to  speak,  however,  with  the  modesty  which  becomes  one  who  re¬ 
members  that  he  is  addressing  his  equals  and  superiors,  yet,  with  that 
freedom  of  suggestion,  too,  which  after  all,  may  be  the  best  evidence 
a  man  can  give  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  at  whose  altar  he 
serves.  Leaving  then  to  others,  the  discussion  of  the  principles  which 
may  be  thought  to  be  involved,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  this  matter,  and  which,  like  all  extremes, 
it  is  wisest  to  avoid.  There  are  those  who  resist  all  change — who  think 
that  things,  just  as  they  now  exist,  and  are  in  operation  amongst  us — 
if  not  exhibiting  the  very  perfection  of  wisdom,  yet  would  be  certain 
to  be  made  worse,  by  any  attempted  improvement,  and  therefore,  they 
resist  all  change. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  thought  by  others,  that  our  Reformers  them¬ 
selves,  had  but  partially  escaped  from  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived;  and  that  with  all  its  excellencies,  they 
have  given  us  a  system  of  worship  and  of  work,  which  itself  needs 
reform,  not  only  in  superficial  matters,  but  also  in  points  that  are 
fundamental  to  it. 

I  trust  that  those  who  hold  either  of  these  extreme  opinions,  how¬ 
ever  respectable  and  earnest,  are  few  in  number ;  and  that  whilst  we 
all  unite  in  the  sentiment  of  reverence  and  love  for  the  Church  and 
Liturgy  as  they  are,  we  are  not  prepared  for  either  of  the  extreme 
opinions  indicated,  viz.  :  That  things  are  so  happily  adjusted  among 
us,  as  neither  to  need  or  admit  of  improvement,  nor  so  defective  as  to 
require  any  fundamental  change. 

On  the  abstract  question  of  a  Liturgy,  or  prescribed  form,  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  I  suppose  we  are  substantially  agreed.  We  may  maintain 
it  on  different  grounds ;  but  we  all  maintain  it,  if  not  as  absolutely 
divine,  yet  as  best  in  itself,  indisputably  best  for  us.  The  point  is 
whether  the  Liturgy,  as  we  have  and  use  it,  needs  or  admits  of  im¬ 
provement.  - » 
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And,  I  suppose  we  are  further  agreed  in  our  admiration  and  love 
for  the  Liturgy  as  it  is.  "Whatever  defects  any  one  may  see,  or  ima¬ 
gine  he  sees  in  it,  no  one,  I  am  sure,  would  think  of  parting  with  it 
on  that  account,  any  more  than  he  would  part  with  his  dear  old  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  mis-translations  that  may  possibly 
be  found  in  it.  It  would,  indeed,  he  strange  if  just  when  many  ear¬ 
nest  minds  around  us,  are  turning  towards  a  Liturgy,  there  should  he 
any  thought  among  us  of  departing  from  it.  But  there  is  not.  I 
wish,  indeed,  we  were  agreed  in  the  reasons  on  which  we  rest  our  con  • 
elusions,  as  well  as  in  the  conclusions  themselves.  But  if  that  cannot 
he,  surely  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  considering  kindly  together 
the  question  whether  there  is  any  call  for  change  amongst  us,  and  if 
there  is,  what  that  change  should  be. 

For  many  of  the  evils  alleged.  I  am  happy  to  think  little  or  no 
legislation  is  needed,  but  only  the  exercise  or  resumption  of  a  liberty 
which  has  been  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance,  or  of  which  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  mere  usage  to  deprive  us.  And  the  utmost  that  is  required 
does  not,  I  think,  go  much,  if  any,  beyond  some  rubrical  re-arrange¬ 
ments,  and  such  an  assertion  or  recognition  of  liberty,  on  certain 
questionable  points,  as  will,  it  is  thought  by  many,  greatly  enlarge 
the  sphere  and  means  of  the  Church’s  usefulness,  without  disturbing 
her  Articles,  Offices,  or  Creeds. 

But  let  us  come  to  particulars.  It  is  often  and  variously  objected  to 
our  Morning  Service ,  that  it  is  too  long ;  that  it  is  chargeable  with 
repetitions ,  and  has  so  many  changes  and  interruptions  in  it,  as  to  be 
wearisome  and  perplexing,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness 
or  unreasonableness  of  these  complaints,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  all  grow  out  of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  departure  from  origi¬ 
nal  usage.  When  it  is  considered  that  several  distinct  services,  in¬ 
tended  for  different  hours,  are  here  blended  into  one,  Morning  Prayer 
beginning  at  six  o’clock ;  the  Communion  Office  at  nine ;  the  Litany, 
which  was  not  regarded  strictly  as  a  distinct  service,  at  some  indefinite 
hour  between.  When  all  this  is  considered,  it  will  hardly  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  there  should  be  complaints  of  length,  of  changes  and 
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of  repetitions.  It  deseryes;  therefore,  I  think,  the  more  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  whether  we  shall  not  silence  a  plausible  complaint,  restore 
symmetry  to  our  services,  and  return  more  nearly  to  original  usage, 
by  separating  these  Offices,  as  at  the  first,  using  only  the  Morning 
Prayer,  including  perhaps  the  Litany,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  only 
the  Communion  Office,  when  that  Sacrament  is  administered.  Each 
Service  is  complete  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  parts,  and  was  intended  to 
be  so.  Each  has  Confession  and  Absolution,  Prayer  and  Praise,  the 
Creed  and  the  reading  of  God’s  Word.  If,  then,  to  those  long  familiar 
with  our  Services,  the  objections  in  question  seem  frivolous,  it  deserves 
consideration  whether  some  concession  be  not  due  to  the  habits,  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  the  same  advantage,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  can  be  done  not  only  without  touching  the  integrity  of  the 
Services  themselves,  but  when  the  doing  of  it  will  bring  us  back  to  a 
nearer  conformity  with  original  usage;  from  which,  say  the  old 
writers,*  we  have  departed,  “by  reason  of  the  people’s  sloth”  and 
“  the  negligence  of  Incumbents.” 

It  is  further  complained  of,  that  we  are  too  rigid  and  unbending, 
in  excluding  all  freedom  in  prayer  from  our  Public  Services.  I  have 
little  sympathy  with  this  complaint.  I  say  from  my  heart,  with  good 
George  Herbert,  “  0,  give  me  the  prayers  of  my  mother  the  Church, 
for  there  are  none  like  them.”  But  if  others  think  differently,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  say  nay  to  them.  Only  let  it  be  a  thing  regulated  by 
law,  and  not,  as  it  is  now  thought  to  be,  without  or  against  authority. 
No  doubt  there  was  in  the  early  Church,  in  the  days  of  Ambrose  and 
Augustine,  a  liberty  of  praying  both  before  and  after  Sermon.  What 
were  called  the  Deacon’s  Prayers,  in  primitive  times,  still  survive  in 
the  Bidding  Prayers  of  our  Mother  Church.  Even  the  royal  author 
of  the  Eikon  JBasilike — certainly  no  favorer  of  innovations — acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  was  “  not  against  a  grave,  modest,  discreet,  and  humble 
use  of  ministers’  gifts,  even  in  public,  the  better  to  fit  and  excite  their 
own  and  the  people’s  affections,  to  the  present  occasions.”  Let  minis¬ 
ters,  then,  within  certain  limits,  be  left  free  in  this  point.  We  shall 
get  rid  of  one  subject  of  difference,  without,  I  am  persuaded,  multi* 


*  Dr.  Ileylin  and  Dr.  Newton. 
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plying  the  prayers  in  question.  Nor  is  there  any  evil  likely  to  grow 
out  of  the  practice,  that  will  not  be  corrected  by  the  force  of  public 
sentiment,  and  especially  by  the  presence,  the  restraint,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  contrast  of  the  Blessed  Liturgy. 

Again  :  There  are  many  occasions,  in  the  experience  of  every  cler¬ 
gyman,  for  which  the  Church  has  made  no  provision,  and  when,  not¬ 
withstanding,  he  may  feel  himself  bound  to  act.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
Shall  he  refuse  to  act  at  all  ?  Both  his  judgment  and  his  conscience 
may  forbid  that.  Or  shall  he  force  an  Office  of  the  Church  into  an 
an  occasion  for  which  it  is  neither  fitted  nor  designed  ?  That  may  be 
neither  to  meet  the  exigency,  nor  to  show  true  honor  to  the  Liturgy 
itself.  What,  then,  shall  he  do?  I  should  say,  let  him  “use  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  him  free.”  Where  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  law,  he  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  discretion,  being  responsible 
to  God  and  the  Church  for  the  use  of  that  discretion.  He  does  it  on 
his  allegiance.  To  say  that  he  may  abuse  discretion,  is  saying  no¬ 
thing.  For  all  power  is  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  him  that  holds 
it,  and  therefore  may  be  abused.  In  prescribing  Laws  and  Services 
for  all  ordinary  and  solemn  occasions,  the  Church  certainly  intended, 
ex  necessitate ,  to  leave  us  to  the  use  of  our  common  sense,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  not  thus  provided  for. 

It  is  charged  upon  the  Church  that  she  does  net  reach  the  masses. 
And  I  fear  the  charge  is  well  founded.  But  where  is  the  fault  ?  If 
it  could  be  justly  laid  at  the  Church's  door,  that  she  neither  sympa¬ 
thizes  with,  nor  provides  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  outcast,  I 
should  think  her  a  Church  fit  to  be  abhorred  and  abandoned,  not  loved, 
and  trusted,  and  upheld.  For  as  it  was  a  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  mission,  that  “  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  was  preached,” 
so  is  it  of  the  claim  of  any  Church  to  be  a  branch  of  the  “  one  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Apostolic  Church”  of  Christ.  But  the  blame  of  not  reaching 
the  masses,  lies  elsewhere.  And  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  evil 
is  not  without  remedy,  and  that,  though  late,  we  are  waking  up  to  the 
magnitude  and  the  removal  of  it. 

If  we  would  reach  men  “  of  low  estate,”  we  must  “  condescend”  to 
them ;  and  yet  not  in  a  way  that  seems  to  say,  “lam  condescending.' 
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The  sympathy  must  he  real,  or  it  will  be  instantly  seen  through,  and 
rejected ;  but  when  true,  it  is  a  mighty  lever,  able  to  remove  moun¬ 
tains  of  ignorance,  misery,  degradation,  and  even  crime.  But  all  the 
advances  must  be  on  the  Church’s  side ;  and  there  must  be  a  scope 
and  freedom  allowed  to  her  ministers,  and  an  adaptation  of  services  to 
the  exigency,  which,  without  violating  any  principle  or  law,  shall  yet 
fit  the  ministrations  to  those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  Let  me 
enumerate  some  particulars. 

One  method  of  reaching  the  masses  is  the  building  of  Free  Churches. 
It  will  seldom  be  practicable  to  change,  in  this  respect,  the  character 
of  churches  already  in  existence.  But  no  such  difficulty  lies  in  the 
way  of  those  about  to  be  erected.  There  is  an  attractive  power  in  this 
principle,  that  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
in  operation.  It  meets,  and  it  is  felt  to  meet  most  triumphantly,  the 
strong  and  wide-spread  opinion,  that,  as  a  Church,  we  are  exclusive 
and  inhospitable ;  that  we  do  not  care  for  the  poor,  and  do  not  wish  to 
see  them  in  our  sanctuaries ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  come.  Open 
those  sanctuaries,  on  such  terms  that  they  can  enter  them  with  free¬ 
dom,  and  feel  themselves  welcome,  and  they  will  come  to  us  as  readily 
as  they  now  go  elsewhere.  Certainly  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  supporting  such  churches ;  and  a  few,  in  the  outset,  will  have 
to  bear  an  over-heavy  burthen.  But  the  end  is  worth  the  sacrifice. 
And  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  originally  all  churches  were 
free ;  that  in  every  country  on  earth  but  our  own,  they  are  free  to  this 
day;  that  throughout  Christendom,  save  amongst  ourselves,  every 
Church,  from  the  humblest  Parish  Church  to  the  grandest  Cathedral, 
is  as  open  to  the  poor  man  as  to  the  sceptred  monarch ;  that  every¬ 
where  but  here,  the  Sanctuary  is  indeed  the  house  of  Glod,  and  not 
the  property  of  men,  and  the  worship  in  it  as  free  to  all  men  as  the 
air  that  floats  around  it.  The  adoption  of  the  Free  principle,  there¬ 
fore,  so  far  from  being  a  novelty,  is  but  a  return  to  primitive  and 
universal  usage. 

There  is  another  method  of  reaching  the  masses,  which  is  indeed 
not  unknown  among  us,  but  which,  I  think,  is  capable  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  usefulness,  and  that  without  the  hazard  of  evils  that  are  said 
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sometimes  to  have  attended  it.  I  mean  what  may  be  called  Cottage 
Lectures ,  or  icorshipping  from  House  to  House.  If  a  clergyman  is 
disposed  to  go  through  his  parish  to  make  appointments,  to  which 
three,  four,  or  six  families  shall  be  invited,  to  meet  them  himself,  and 
conduct  a  brief  religious  service  among  them,  in  any  way  that  he 
judges  will  be  most  for  their  edification,  what  is  to  hinder  him  ?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  there  was  any  law  or  principle  of  the  Church 
to  hinder  him.  And  if  people  will  come  to  these  upper-room  assem¬ 
blies,  and  he  has  reason  to  think  that  they  are  benefitted  by  them, 
and  knows  that  he  reaches  in  that  way  those  whom  he  is  not  likely 
to  see  in  the  church,  though  he  hopes  thus  to  draw  them  there,  why 
should  he  not  be  allowed,  yea  encouraged  in  such  a  work  ?  So  far 
from  laying  any  hindrance  in  his  way,  or  raising  any  technical  ques¬ 
tion  that  might  distress  or  embarrass  him,  I  would  say  from  my  heart 
to  such  a  man,  so  laboring,  “  Go  on,  and  God’s  blessing  be  with  you.” 

There  is  another  method  or  measure  that  the  clergy  must  come  to, 
if  they  hope  really  to  reach  the  masses,  and  that  is  a  more  free  and 
familiar  method  of  addressing  them.  Even  with  the  most  cultivated 
auditors,  more,  I  sometimes  think,  is  lost  than  gained,  by  the  formal 
and  elaborate  style  that  characterizes  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day. — 
With  rude,  uncultivated  minds,  that  style  is  fatal.  One  man  in  a 
thousand  can  write  and  read  a  discourse,  as  if  he  were  speaking  with¬ 
out  premeditation.  For  all  others,  at  least,  when  dealing  with  igno¬ 
rant  and  unrefined  hearers,  the  freer  method  is  to  be  preferred.  What 
we  lose  in  rhetorical  finish,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  freshness 
and  warmth,  and  directness  of  appeal,  which  are  apt  to  distinguish  the 
extemporaneous  above  the  written  method.  Offences  against  taste 
and  critical  exactness  are  nothing,  if,  by  such  sacrifices,  you  gain  a 
more  sure  and  ready  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  your  hearers.  That  is 
the  great  point ;  and  whatever  the  fastidious  may  say,  that  is  the  best 
style,  and  the  wisest  method,  and  the  truest  eloquence,  which  most 
successfully  meets  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  designed ;  and  where 
the  object  is,  to  rouse  dull  and  sensual  minds,  to  think  of  the  tilings 
that  belong  to  their  peace,  one  need  not  care  much,  by  what  means  it 
is  done,  so  it  be  effectually  done. 
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Again,  I  think  it  worth,  at  least,  being  considered  whether  a  larger 
liberty  in  the  use  of  Hymns ,  may  not  be  safely  and  advantageously 
allowed  us.  Over  all  minds,  such  compositions  exert  great  power; 
hut  especially  over  uncultivated  minds,  that  are  to  be  reached  through 
the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  rather  than  the  understanding.  It 
is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  stand  upon  critical  niceties,  when  souls 
are  to  be  saved.  If  a  classical  style  is  to  be  insisted  on,  not  a  single 
book  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  left  to  us.  Of  the  Hymns  that 
we  have,  some  of  the  most  universally  popular  are  those  that  will  least 
bear  the  test  of  a  cold,  fastidious  criticism.  To  every  objection  of  this 
sort,  the  answer  is — we  must  provide  for  the  multitude  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  Considering,  then,  the  vast  power  of  music  and  poetry,  to 
stir  the  soul,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  needless 
restriction  in  this  matter.  In  our  Mother  Church,  the  choice,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  left  absolutely  free.  If  that  should  be  thought  too  large  a 
liberty,  no  one,  I  think,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  masses,  will 
question  the  advantage  of  a  wider  range,  than  that  which  is  now 
allowed  to  us.  There  are  scores  of  Hymns  in  our  language,  which  stir 
the  soul,  like  a  trumpet,  but  of  which  we  can  now  make  no  public 
use.  Surely,  surely,  brethren,  these  are  not  times  in  which  any  power 
or  element  of  good  should  be  neglected,  or  suffered  to  lie  dormant. 

It  deserves,  I  think,  serious  consideration,  whether  our  Sunday 
Schools  are  accomplishing  all  that  was  once  expected  from  them,  all 
that  many  still  suppose  they  are  accomplishing.  Whether  with  all 
the  good  they  have  done,  they  have  not  led  largely  to  the  disuse  of 
public  Cathechizing  in  the  Church,  to  the  breaking  up  of  home  associa¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  unhappy  neglect  into  which  the  domestic,  religious 
training  of  children,  has  so  generally  fallen — whether  our  Sunday 
School  literature,  with  its  feeble,  negative,  fictitious  character,  is  on  the 
whole,  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  the  work  of  sound  religious  training 
— whether  the  contaminating  exposure  of  the  streets  does  not  often 
and  utterly  counteract  the  instruction  of  the  school-room — whether 
the  frequent  incompetency,  the  unavoidable  irregularities  of  a  promis¬ 
cuous  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  lamentably  superficial  character  of 
much  of  their  teaching,  does  not  suggest  the  wisdom  of  trying  or 
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searching  for  some  other  method — whether  the  sickly  piety,  the  want 
of  fixed  principles,  and  the  worldly  spirit  which  we  observe  in  so 
many  professing  Christians,  in  the  present  day,  be  not  due  to  the  feeble, 
inadequate,  unimpressive  teaching,  so  often  found  in  the  Sunday 
Schools,  and  whether,  in  fine,  the  results  of  more  than  half  a  century’s 
experience,  do  not  indicate  the  necessity  of  revision,  and  especially 
the  wisdom  of  returning  more  nearly  to  the  original  design  of  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  which  was  to  teach  the  neglected  and  the  outcast,  for 
whose  souls  there  was  no  man  to  care. 

I  know  the  delicate  ground  upon  which  I  am  here  treading ;  hut  I 
speak  only  my  honest  convictions — convictions,  however,  which  I 
know  are  shared  by  many  of  my  brethren.  I  do  not  doubt  the  good 
that  Sunday  Schools  have  done,  and  are  capable  of  doing,  when  per¬ 
sons  of  leisure,  intelligence  and  devotion  are  found  to  conduct  them. 
But  how  seldom  this  is  the  case,  the  majority  of  the  clergy — at  least 
of  the  country  clergy — know  to  their  sorrow  and  great  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  system,  however,  has  been  long  enough  in  operation,  and 
tried  on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale,  to  enable  us  to  judge  it  by  its 
fruits.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  "What  is  the  result — not  in  this  or 
that  particular  school  ?  But  what  is  the  general  result,  the  result  of 
the  system  itself,  as  seen  throughout  the  land  ? 

For  myself,  I  look,  I  confess,  with  profound  apprehension  upon  the 
elements  of  character  daily  developing  themselves  in  the  generation 
growing  up  around  us.  One  seeks  almost  in  vain  for  those  gentle, 
docile  qualities,  and  those  habits  of  deference  and  subordination  which 
used  to  be  the  charm  and  characteristic  of  childhood.  In  their  stead, 
is  rapidly  springing  up  a  thoroughly  irreverent  and  irreligious  spirit — 
a  spirit  which  has  little  or  no  respect  for  age,  authority,  or  sacred 
things,  froward  and  unimpressihle,  and  exhibiting  often  that  most 
hideous  feature  in  the  Apostle’s  picture  of  ancient  heathenism,  “  with¬ 
out  natural  affection.”  Now,  without  stopping  to  ask  how  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things  has  arisen — though  certainly  it  has  grown  up  simul¬ 
taneously  with  Sunday-schools,  no  careful  observer,  I  think,  will  deny 
that  it  exists.  I  think,  too,  it  deeply  concerns  us  all  to  consider  itj 
to  inquire  whether  the  evil  admits  of  a  remedy,  and  what  that  remedy 
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is,  and  especially  whether  the  Sunday-school,  as  now  constituted,  be 
probably  sufficient  to  counteract  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  and 
to  insure  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  this  land  “ in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 

I  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  Would  you,  then,  close  the  Sunday- 
schools,  disband  its  teachers,  and  disperse  its  pupils  ?  Far  from  it. 
But  I  would,  if  possible,  return  more  nearly  to  the  original  design  and 
method  of  Sunday-schools — provide  chiefly  for  the  neglected  and  out¬ 
cast — place  a  whole  school  under  a  single  catechist  or  teacher,  as  was 
done  everywhere  at  first,  and  as  is  still  done  in  our  infant  Sunday- 
schools.  By  diminishing  numbers,  we  should  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
management.  By  placing  all  control  in  a  single  hand,  we  should 
secure  vigor  of  discipline  as  well  as  unity  and  thoroughness  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  we  should  come  back,  in  some  good  degree,  to  the  design  of 
the  benevolent  founder  of  Sunday-schools,  both  as  to  the  materials 
which  should  compose  them,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  instructing  them. 

Is  it  asked,  Where  are  the  catechists  to  come  from  that  shall  per¬ 
form  this  work  ?  I  answer,  Restore  to  us  a  threefold  ministry,  give 
back  to  the  Church,  the  order  of  Deacons  contemplated  in  the  Ordinal, 
and  the  question  is  answered.  The  Church  never  intended  that  Dea¬ 
cons  should  be  other  than  assistants,  acting  under  the  oversight  of  the 
higher  grades  of  the  ministry.  In  ancient  times,  they  were  called 
“the  eyes  of  the  Bishop,”  so  largely  did  he  use  them  in  his  great 
work.  And  in  the  description  in  the  Ordinal,  of  what  appertains  to 
the  office  of  a  Deacon,  every  word  carries  this  idea  along  with  it,  and 
makes  it  plain,  that  in  the  Church’s  design,  the  Diaconate  is  either  a 
field  of  labor,  in  which  a  man  is  to  spend  his  days,  or  a  training 
school,  in  which,  by  study  and  pious  labors,  he  is  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  higher  grades  of  the  ministry.  Why  or  how  this  order  of 
things  has  been  so  widely  departed  from,  I  am  not  here  to  inquire. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  restoration  of  the  Order,  according  to  its 
original  intent,  would  not  only  greatly  facilitate  the  “  instruction  of 
our  youth  in  the  Catechism,”  as  the  Ordinal  speaks,  but  in  all  the 
other  ways  enumerated  there,  contribute  largely  to  the  more  thorough 
and  effective  working  of  our  whole  Parochial  system. 
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Then,  I  would  urge  upon  every  religious  parent — with  all  the  fervor 
inspired  by  the  profoundest  conviction,  I  would  urge  it — to  resume 
the  long  neglected  duty  of  home  religious  training.  Trust  this  sacred 
work  to  no  one,  if  you  can  do  it  yourself.  There  is  no  instruction 
like  that  where  nature  speaks ;  no  voice  like  the  parent’s  voice )  no 
spot  on  earth  like  the  mother’s  knee,  to  pour  into  the  opening  and  in¬ 
genuous  mind  of  childhood,  those  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  which  are 
to  be  its  safeguard  upon  earth,  and  its  guide  to  heaven.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  these ;  God  never  meant  there  should  be ;  and  it  will 
be  to  their  own,  their  children’s,  and  the  Church’s  infinite  loss,  if 
parents  admit  of  any. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  untimely  or  presumptuous,  if  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope,  that  at  some  not  distant  day,  it  may  be 
considered  in  the  proper  quarter,  whether  the  restraints  with  which 
we  have  hedged  round  the  Episcopal  office f  be  wise  in  themselves,  or 
in  accordance  with  primitive  usage.  If  the  design  be  to  guard  against 
the  possible  or  probable  abuse  of  power,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  undue  fettering  of  legitimate  authority  is  itself  an  abuse  of  power, 
and  therefore  we  may  possibly  have  been  committing  the  very  evil  we 
sought  to  guard  against.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  Episcopal  office,  is 
inherent  in  it,  not  derived  from  human  legislation,  nor  to  be  lawfully 
restricted  by  it.  A  Bishop  in  his  Diocese  is  surely  as  free  as  a  Priest 
in  his  Parish )  yet  the  one  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  in  the  exercise 
of  his  function,  whilst  the  other  is  subjected  to  perpetual  oversight 
and  direction.  If,  with  the  wise  and  moderate  Hooker,  we  say,  (as  I 
trust  we  all  do  say,)  “  That  the  first  institution  of  Bishops  was  surely 
from  Heaven — was  even  from  God — the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  author 
of  it,”  it  seems  very  strange  that  a  Bishop  can  now  discharge  no  dis" 
tinctively  Episcopal  duty  till  somebody  else  concurs,  or  has  taken  the 
initiative.  By  his  very  name  he  is  an  overseer  ■  in  primitive  times, 
he  called  and  sent  whom  he  would  into  the  ministry,  subject  to  no  re¬ 
straint  except  the  advice  of  brethren  and  friends.  He  formed  the 
creed  for  his  Diocese,  and  arranged  the  Liturgy  for  its  devotions.  But 
now,  in  the  very  highest  and  most  incommunicable  of  his  functions — 
Ordination ,  for  example — he  is  never  suffered  to  act  on  his  own  dis- 
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cretion,  nor  to  lay  hands  on  any  man,  though  that  man  were  St.  Paul 
himself,  till  he  has  complied  with  a  multitude  of  regulations,  and 
obtained  the  permission  of — I  know  not  how  many  of  his  Clergy  and 
Laity ;  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  has  ever  seen  the  Candidate,  whilst 
the  Bishop  himself  may  have  known  him  from  childhood.  And  all 
this  is  designed  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  in  individual  hands.  I 
am  persuaded  it  has  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  that  the  division  of 
responsibility  will  generally  be  found  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  to  prevent, 
but  to  promote  the  neglect  of  duty  and  the  abuse  of  power. 

For  myself,  at  least,  I  should  feel  neither  regret  nor  apprehension  at 
seeing  all  these  modern  restrictions  around  the  Episcopal  office,  at 
once  swept  away,  and  every  Bishop,  as  in  the  beginning,  left  as  free 
to  do  whatever  is  peculiar  to  his  function,  as  a  Priest  is  to  preach  or 
administer  the  Sacraments,  subject  to  no  check  or  guidance,  save  that 
of  his  own  conscience — such  counsels,  whether  of  clergy  or  laity,  as 
he  might  voluntarily  seek,  and  the  wholesome  restraint  of  that  public 
sentiment,  in  the  presence,  the  jealous  presence,  of  which,  all  his 
power  is  to  be  exercised. 

When  we  have  reduced  our  dioceses  within  more  practicable  territo¬ 
rial  limits — have  removed  all  needless  restrictions  upon  the  primitive 
authority  of  our  diocesans — have  clothed  them  with  faculties,  and 
placed  at  their  command,  resources  in  some  measure,  commensurate, 
with  the  responsibilities  we  have  laid  upon  them ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  we  shall  see  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  government  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of  God. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  many  of  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured 
to  make,  involve  an  increased  expenditure ,  and  that  scanty  as  the 
Church’s  resources  now  are,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  changes,  that  demand 
a  larger  outlay.  I  shall  be  glad,  brethren,  to  see  this  objection  fairly 
raised,  and  placed  before  the  Church’s  mind.  It  is  time  we  considered 
it.  It  is  time  we  seriously  considered  why  the  treasury  of  the  Church 
is  always  in  an  impoverished  condition.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
means  are  wanting,  that  there  is  a  will  to  do,  but  poverty  forbids. — 
No;  the  means  are  not  wanting;  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  heart  to 
give.  We  can  <(  ceil  our  houses  with  cedar,  and  paint  them  with 
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Vermillion/’  whilst  the  ark  of  God  is  suffered  to  abide  in  tents. 
Churches  may  languish,  the  heathen  cry  for  help,  the  poor,  the  igno¬ 
rant,  the  outcast,  perish  in  their  misery,  and  there  is  only  here  and 
there  found  a  Christian,  that  comes  up  to  the  real  measure  of  his 
duty,  and  gives,  according  to  the  ability  that  God  has  given  him. — 
Our  Hospitals,  Parish  Schools,  Missionary  Societies,  Churches,  or 
most  of  them,  are  this  moment  struggling  feebly  for  existence ;  and 
yet,  at  this  moment,  we  have  amongst  us,  means,  ample  means,  to  es¬ 
tablish  all  these  benevolent  and  religious  interests,  on  a  permanent 
foundation,  and  to  give  them  an  onward  impulse  such  as  they  have 
never  known.  And  why — 0  why  is  it  not  done  ?  And  what  is  our 
Christian  profession  worth  if  it  be  not  done,  and  done  cheerfully  ? 
How  dwells  the  love  of  God  in  us,  if  we  can  see  the  cause  of  God,  or 
of  His  Church,  or  of  His  poor,  languishing,  and  yet  do  nothing,  or 
nothing  adequate  to  the  occasion,  or  commensurate  with  our  ability  ? 
I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  speak  of  changes,  that  involve  increased 
expenditures,  in  the  face  of  apparently  scanty  resources.  Because, 
brethren,  I  do  not  think  that  a  Christianity  which  does  not  show  itself 
equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  able  and  willing  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  God  and  His  Church  upon  it,  is  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospel,  or  such  a  Christianity,  as  it  is  worth  any  man’s  while  to  pro¬ 
fess,  support  or  defend. 

After  all,  brethren,  I  fear  we  must  own  that  the  true  bane  of  the 
Church,  the  greatest  bar  to  its  success,  is  its  internal  divisions ,  the 
alienations  and  suspicions ,  which  separate  those  who  ought  to  love  and 
live  as  brethren.  The  true  remedy  for  a  thousand  of  the  ills  we  com¬ 
plain  of,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  closer  union  among  ourselves — union, 
not  on  the  principle  of  compromising  any  truth,  but  on  the  b£sis  of 
charity,  of  agreement  in  essentials,  of  friendly  disagreement  in  non- 
essentials,  of  large  forbearance,  in  regard  to  what  shall  be  deemed 
essentials. 

Differences  of  opinion,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  exist  among  us, 
but  when  was  it  otherwise  ?  When  will  it  be  otherwise  ?  Never ; 
while  men  are  permitted  to  think  freely.  It  is  not  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  makes  the  difficulty.  It  is  the  effort  to  force  our  opinion 
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upon  somebody  else.  Let  us  try  to  diminish,  and  make  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  points  which  divide  us.  Try  to  multiply,  and  make 
the  most  of  our  points  of  agreement.  It  is  generally  the  smallest 
matters,  about  which  controversy  rages  most  fiercely,  and  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  widest  separations.  For  the  rest,  no  man  has  the  keeping  of 
his  brother’s  faith  or  conscience;  nor  is  it  for  any  man  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  Church  in  pronouncing  what  shall  be  deemed  essential,  or 
presumptuously  to  insist  on  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Church’s 
teaching ;  and  if  on  any  such  ground,  as  alleged  zeal  for  the  truth,  I 
estrange  myself  from  my  brother,  who  merely  holds  a  different  view 
of  it,  I  do  not  so  much  avoid  an  evil  as  create  a  new  one. 

If  this  be  so,  brethren,  then  all  parties  in  the  Church  are  wrong, 
wholly  indefensible,  and  utterly  irreconcileable  with  our  professed 
belief,  in  (i  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  They  are  nothing 
but  schism  in  germ,  and  differ  from  it  only  as  the  bud  from  the  ripen¬ 
ed  fruit.  Preferences,  as  to  individuals,  will  undoubtedly  continue ; 
and  sympathizing  and  congenial  natures  will  never  cease  to  draw  to¬ 
gether.  But  parties,  and  separate  and  hostile  organizations,  are 
excluded.  They  are  not  merely  needless,  they  are  thoroughly  un- 
Christian.  For  though  the  odium  theologicum  grows  out  of  religion, 
it  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore 
to  denounce  or  hate  a  Christian  brother,  on  any  ground  of  honest  re¬ 
ligious  difference,  is  just  as  offensive  to  God,  as  to  hate  him  out  of 
malice  or  revenge.  The  worst  of  these  wretched  strifes  is,  that  every¬ 
body  is  involved  in  them — those  who  detest,  as  well  as  those  who  love 
them.  That  the  most  peaceful  man  is  compelled  to  seem  a  partizan, 
that  one  point  of  difference  weighs  more  than  a  hundred  points  of 
agreement ;  and,  therefore,  we  seem  to  be  a  divided  house,  and  suffer 
all  the  evils  of  a  divided  house,  when,  in  reality,  could  we  take  the 
whole  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  angry  or  narrow-minded  disputants, 
though  diversities  might  remain  ;  bitterness  and  strife,  and  alienation 
would  speedily  come  to  an  end.  0  !  that  it  might  be  so  !  and  that 
all  men  might  see  at  first,  what  charity  or  experience,  I  hope,  will 
teach  all  men  at  last,  that  whatever  evils,  real  or  supposed,  may  be 
in  the  Church,  they  are  sure  to  be  aggravated — not  cured — by  the 
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sharp  weapons  of  controversy ;  and  that  no  evil  almost  that  can  be 
imagined,  is  so  great  as  that  of  divisions  among  brethren. 

And  when  we  have  come  to  an  union,  among  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  take  the  initiative,  or  to  concur  with  others,  in  that  mea¬ 
sure  so  dear  to  many  earnest  hearts,  the  re-union  of  a  divided  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Not  that  I  think  that  we  are  especially  in  fault,  for  existing 
divisions.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  Christian 
communion  that  would  be  readier  than  our  own,  to  concede  every  thing 
not  essential,  nor  more  candid  and  forbearing,  in  regard  to  what  is  es¬ 
sential.  But  we  must  take  our  share  of  the  responsibility.  I  speak 
now,  however,  only  of  Protestant  Christendom  ;  because  in  other 
directions,  I  see  at  present  nothing  to  encourage  hope. 

It  is  amazing,  that  these  divisions  give  Christians  no  more  trou¬ 
ble,  that  we  do  not  at  all  feel  them,  to  be  an  evil  not  to  be  excus¬ 
ed  or  borne,  that  we  do  not  see  what  a  stumbling-block  we  thus  lay 
in  the  way  of  many  honest  minds,  how  we  weaken  our  own  hands, 
and  what  a  fatal  advantage  we  give  to  men  who  are  the  enemies  of 
all  religion.  If  members  of  the  same  communion  are  at  variance,  they 
must  be  reconciled  before  coming  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist  •  and  yet 
whole  bodies  of  Christians  stand  aloof  and  apart  from  each  other,  al¬ 
ways  with  more  or  less  of  estrangement  and  alienation ;  often  with 
bitterly  hostile  feelings.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  however  deplora- 
able  the  evil  is  without  remedy,  and  so  must  be  submitted  to.  No,  it 
is  not  without  remedy.  I  should  almost  doubt  Christianity  itself,  if 
I  thought  so.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  and  greatest  minds  in  all 
communions,  are  this  moment  longing  for  union,  not  on  the  principle 
of  compromising  the  truth,  but  of  mutual  concession  in  all  things 
not  fundamental.  It  is  the  little  points  of  difference,  rather  than 
great  ones,  it  is  the  small  minds  in  all  communions,  rather  than  lead¬ 
ing  ones,  that  present  the  real  bar  to  union.  Bating  the  question  of 
Orders ,  I  know  nothing  that  should  keep  us  from  uniting  at  once, 
with  several  of  the  Christian  denominations  around  us.  Not,  that  I 
see  nothing  else  in  them  that  I  could  wish  otherwise ;  but  nothing 
that  should  for  a  moment  weigh  against  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
union.  On  the  doctrines  of  grace,  so  called,  ex.  gr.  The  Trinity — 
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The  Atonement — The  Corruption  of  Human  Nature — The  Work  of 
the  Spirit — Salvation,  through  Christ — we  are  as  much  agreed  with 
those  around  us,  as  we  are  among  ourselves.  Even  on  more  disputed 
points,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  Church  authority,  ab¬ 
solution,  the  liberty  and  limits  of  private  judgment,  there  is  no  diffe¬ 
rent  or  higher  doctrine  in  our  Articles,  Offices,  and  standard  authors? 
than  is  found  in  the  Confessions  and  writings  of  the  early  Continental 
Reformers,  and  with  some  abatement,  as  low  down  as  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  and  even  as  to  the  government  of  Bishops,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  it  now  exists,  and  always  has 
existed,  in  some  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Communion.  It  has  never 
been  dispensed  with  by  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians;  it  was 
notoriously  dispensed  with  by  the  leading  Continental  Reformers,  only 
on  the  ground  of  an  invincible,  and  as  they  supposed,  temporary 
necessity.  The  principle  is  plainly  conceded  in  the  polity  established 
among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  this  country;  whilst  leading 
minds  in  other  religious  bodies  that  I  could  name,  acknowledge  it, 
privately,  and  as  readily  as  we,  for  a  primitive  and  Apostolic  institu¬ 
tion.  With  so  many  points  of  substantial  agreement,  and  so  few  of 
essential  disagreement,  what  is  there,  brethren — what  is  there — to 
justify  us  in  standing  apart,  in  sundering  that  body,  whose  weakness 
and  dishonor  is  its  division ;  whose  strength  and  glory  it  should  be,  to 
be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  Am  I  thought  visionary,  for  express¬ 
ing  such  thoughts  and  hopes  as  these  ?  Alas !  brethren,  that  only 
shows  the  more  clearly,  to  what  a  frightful  distance  we  have  drifted 
from  Apostolic  unity,  when  the  bare  hope,  that  all  Christendom  may 
yet  be  re-united,  and  be  as  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd,  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  At  least,  I  hope  we  may  be 
permitted  to  pray  with  devout  Bishop  Horne,  “  0  come  the  day, 
u  when  divisions  shall  cease,  and  enmities  be  done  away,  and  when 
“  the  tribes  of  the  spiritual  Israel  shall  be  united  in  a  bond  of  eternal 
“  charity/7 

Brethren,  I  cannot  hope  that  all  who  hear  me  will  concur  in  the 
various  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  make.  I  do  not  hope  it,  how¬ 
ever  I  might  wish  for  it.  But,  «  not  of  men  sought  we  glory,  nei- 
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tlier  of  you,  nor  yet  of  others.”  Twenty  years  ago,  I  might  have 
avoided  some  of  the  topics  I  have  now  touched  upon,  or  treated  them 
in  a  different  tone.  Twenty  years  hence,  I  may  presume  that  many 
who  disagree  with  me  now,  will  find  their  present  views  modified  or 
changed.  Next  to  the  Word  of  God,  time  and  observation  are  our 
best  teachers.  If  they  abate  something  of  the  confidence  of  youth, 
and  extinguish  many  of  its  visions,  they  bring  us  to  healthier  and 
more  reliable  conclusions.  And  that  minister  has  lived  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  who,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years’  service  in  the  Master’s  vine¬ 
yard,  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  distrustful  of  himself  and  forbearing 
towards  others ;  that  his  first  duty  is  to  the  Church ,  whose  servant  he 
is,  and  not  to  any  party  in  it,  and  that  his  great  concern  is,  not  the 
triumph  of  his  own  opinions,  but  11  to  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  he  has  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.” 

Brethren,  “  the  time  is  short.”  Our  days  decline  as  a  shadow  that 
returns  not.  But  yesterday,  as  it  now  seems  to  me,  I  was  the  young¬ 
est  clergyman  in  this  Diocese ;  now,  I  am  one  of  the  oldest.  So  soon 
passeth  life  away,  and  it  is  gone  !  Your  days,  brethren,  will  pass  as 
soon.  May  they  pass  more  peacefully  !  Of  the  years  over  which  my 
memory  runs,  how  many  have  seen  the  Church  involved  in  controver¬ 
sies,  fruitless  controversies  —  controversies  which  settled  nothing. 
And,  brethren,  instead  of  strengthening  one  another’s  hands,  by  sym¬ 
pathy,  counsel,  and  mutual  support,  occupied  with  harsh  suspicions 
and  unseemly  strife  !  0  !  that  these  things  might  come  to  a  perpetual 
end;  and  that  the  only  strife  amongst  us  might  be,  to  see  who  can 
show  most  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  most  charity  to  the  poor,  most 
forbearance  to  his  fellow-men  ! 

Of  the  clergy  connected  with  this  Convention,  when  I  entered  it, 
but  three  now  remain  so.  A  few  more  survive  in  other  parts  of  the 
Master’s  vineyard;  the  rest  are  in  their  graves.  As  I  lately  read  over 
the  register  for  that  year,  and  marked  the  names  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  their  account,  and  remembered  how  they  were  estranged  from 
each  other,  and  their  last  years  embittered  by  our  wretched  divisions, 
and  then  thought  of  them  as  now  sleeping  in  their  quiet  graves,  and 
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that  their  spirits  are  probably  rejoicing  together  in  the  Paradise  of 
God,  I  could  not  but  think,  I  hope  with  a  wise  application  to  present 
times,  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  controversies,  and  of  the  light  in  which, 
a  few  years  hence,  those  will  be  viewed  whose  baleful  fires  are  still 
permitted  to  burn  amongst  us. 

Brethren,  time  is  short;  eternity  is  very  long.  We  are  made  for  work ; 
and  life  is  valuable  only  for  the  good  that  may  be  done  in  it.  Waiving, 
then,  all  minor  questions,  let  us  look  to  the  true  end  of  our  ministry, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  prosperity  of  his  Church,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  In  the  ignorance,  the  misery,  and  the  crime  of  our  great  cities 
and  towns— in  the  religious  destitution  of  many  parts  of  our  country — 
in  the  profane,  sordid,  semi-infidel  spirit  that  shows  itself  everywhere, 
there  is  room  enough  for  all  our  zeal,  and  work  enough  for  all  our 
hands.  With  such  a  work  before  us,  and  such  an  end  in  view — pro¬ 
fessing  as  we  do  the  same  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  hope,  how 
can  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  “fall  out  by  the  way  ?”  Waiving,  then, 
all  inferior  questions,  and  looking  mainly  to  our  work  here,  and  to  our 
account  above,  let  us,  by  the  love  which  we  owe  to  each  other — to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  our  common  Mother  the  Church,  and  to 
our  dear  Lord  who  commanded  us  to  be  one,  let  us  labor  “for  peace, 
and  for  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another.”  In  the  culture  and 
exhibition  of  this  blessed  spirit,  may  our  lives  pass,  and  our  labors 
come  to  an  end — that  when  our  eyes  are  closing  in  death,  and  we  look 
our  last  upon  the  Church  in  whose  bosom  we  were  “  born  again,”  and 
at  whose  altars  we  have  knelt  or  served,  we  may  see  it,  not  rent  and 

agitated  by  the  harsh  spirit  of  fraternal  strife,  but,  as  a  city  at  unity 

• 

>*in  itself,  calm  amid  the  tumults  of  the  world,  as  the  ark  upon  the 
waters,  the  peaceful  home  of  penitent  souls,  the  type  and  vestibule  of 
Heaven. 


